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Tur Bureau of Economic and Business Research of the 
Temple University School of Business and Public Admin- 
istration was organized to provide a vehicle for stimulat- 
ing and coordinating analytical studies. Its primary 
objectives include (1) service to the alumni as well as to 
the faculty and students of the University by bringing 
to their attention pertinent developments in the world of 
business, and (2) service to business and government by 
making contributions to the solution of specific problems. 
To this end, the Bureau both carries on specialized research 
and publishes quarterly the Economics and Business 
Bulletin, containing some of the significant results of its 
current studies. 


The reader’s appraisal of the Bulletin and comments 
upon it are solicited. The Bureau also will appreciate 
receiving suggestions and requests for particular studies. 


The opinions and views expressed in the articles con- 
tained in this Bulletin are those of the writers and cannot 
be construed as the official opinions or policies of the 
School of Business and Public Administration. 
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The History of Labor Relations in the 
Philadelphia Transit Industry — 1886-1932 
by THOMAS ROBERTS* 


Ed. Note: The following is the first of 
two articles on labor management rela- 
tions in the Philadelphia transit indus- 
try. An early interest in this problem 
lead to a considerable study of it — 
which eventually became the author’s 
doctoral dissertation. Because of its 
pertinence to Philadelphia and the real 


research evidenced, Dr. Roberts was 
asked to develop two articles for presen- 
tation in this Bulletin. The first, which 
follows, is essentially a history of labor 
relations in the industry. The second 
will present developments, analytical 
conclusions and recommendations. 


Instability has long characterized labor- 
management relations in the Philadelphia 
Transit Industry. Some of the history of 
this industry and the story of the growth 
and development of labor organization 
are developed in this article. 


Pustic transportation over a fixed 
route made its first appearance in Phila- 
delphia in 1831 with an early coach ser- 
vice known as Boxall’s Accommodation. 
It apparently satisfied a genuine need, 
providing service on Chestnut Street 
from Sixteenth to Second Streets, the 
latter terminus being the Merchant’s 
Coffee House. As a result of this initial 
success similar services appeared shortly 
thereafter on other principal streets. 


Horse-drawn rail cars appeared early 
in 1858 and by 1864 the city was criss- 
crossed with 130 miles of horsecar 
tracks. The Board of Presidents of the 
Street Railway Companies was organized 
in 1859 and soon enjoyed 100 percent 
representation. However, cutthroat com- 
petition soon appeared, and the prospects 
of financial failures became a compell- 
ing force in producing the first of many 
consolidations of various streetcar com- 
panies in 1864. By the 1880s there were 
three major street car companies operat- 
ing over some 300 miles of Philadelphia 
streets, namely, The Peoples, The Elec- 


*Thomas Roberts is an Assistant Professor 
of Economics in the School of Business and 
Public Administration. He is the president 
of the Philadelphia Association of Restaura- 
teurs and in this capacity handled the collec- 
tive bargaining activities of that association. 


tric, and the Philadelphia Traction Com- 
panies. A somewhat smaller grouping 
did business under the name of the 
Hestonville, Mantua, and Fairmount 
Passenger Railway Company. 

Technical developments in the mean- 
time had been productive of steam 
dummies, cable roads, and electric motors 
as power sources for street cars. The 
electric trolley car was introduced in 
1886 and in short order gained accept- 
ance to the exclusion of all of its rivals 
as the preferred form of public trans- 
portation. 


EARLY ATTEMPTS 
AT UNIONIZATION 


The first concerted attempt at self- 
improvement among the car men was 
expressed through the Quaker City Car 
Men’s Union in 1886. Claiming some 
3,000 members and covering five classes 
of workers — drivers, conductors, stable- 
men, saddlers, and paviors —- the or- 
ganization reportedly had a treasury of 
$1,200 based upon dues arrangements of 
ten cents a week.! Illustrative of work- 
ing conditions, a conductor on the Ridge 
Avenue lines received two dollars and 
fifty cents a day, and, although he was 
on duty sixteen hours, worked and was 
paid for only thirteen hours. Each car, 
when it went to the depot, had a wait 
of 18 minutes, and two waits of a half 
hour and one of about an hour.? Led 
by Morris Weidler, the car men sought 
a 12-hour day, a daily wage of $2.00, 


1North American, March 15, 1886. 
2North American, March 8, 1886. 
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elimination of split runs and methods of 
hiring and firing without fair trial. 
Weidler’s foresighted philosophy was 
well expressed in the following excerpt: 


There will be a number of advan- 
tages to the companies if they accede 
to our demands. We are opposed to 
dishonest and incompetent men, for 
they are as harmful to us as to the 
companies. If a conductor steals one 
or two fares a trip, his car will turn 
in about $450 a year less; and if an 
incompetent driver injures the horses 
or causes accidents, he puts the com- 
pany to considerable expense. Our 
association can remedy these evils and 
save thousands of dollars annually for 
the company, thus partly compensat- 
ing them for the increased wages 
and reduction of hours. Besides all 
these things they will have the ser- 
vices of men who are satisfied that 
they are getting fairly paid, and that 
means a great deal. You can get 
better service out of a man if you pay 
him fair wages than if you make him 
work when he ought to sleep, and pay 
him nothing for the sacrifice. To make 
a man work from sixteen to eighteen 
hours a day is inhuman.’ 


Some breaks in the employers’ asso- 
ciation of street railway company presi- 
dents occurred and the union was offered 
concessions in one or two _ instances 
which postponed general strike action 
pending final settlement.4 Recognizing 
the breaks in their ranks, the Board of 
Street Railway Presidents met with the 
union’s committee and agreement was 
reached on a 12-hour day, at $2.00 a 
day, with the option of working seven 
days.5 On the matter of joint consulta- 
tion over discharge cases, however, the 
Board remained adamant in its refusal 
to recognize any such union-designated 
committee and stood on its prerogative 


3North American, March 25, 1886. 


4The People’s Lines offered a 12-hour day, 
at $1.75 per day, for a six-day week, as 
opposed to existing conditions. The Union 
Passenger Company in consultation with this 
company expressed a willingness to grant 
some concessions on the Market Street cable 
cars. 

5Kemble, of the Continental Line received 
major credit for convincing the Board to go 
along with the settlement citing the Ridge 
Avenue Line’s payment of $5.00 per share on 
$25 of paid in investment. Mr. Kemble al- 
legedly endorsed a policy of live and let live. 
See Public Ledger, February 27, 1910, for a 
descriptive record of transit strikes. 


of unilateral determination. Formal 
recognition of the union had not been a 
feature of the bargaining talks otherwise 
and the carmen were generally pleased 
with the accomplishments of their or- 
ganization in the first round of negotia- 
tions and settlement. 


EARLY CONSOLIDATIONS 


In the years immediately following, 
the transit industry leaped ahead. The 
proven advantages of the trolley car and 
a rapidly expanding metropolitan area 
provided a favorable environment for ex- 
panding the industry’s labor force to 
6,000 employees and for encouraging 
incorporation of the Union Traction 
Company in September, 1895. Within a 
month following its formal organization, 
Union Traction had swallowed up the 
capital stock of both the People’s Trac- 
tion and the Electric Traction Companies 
and moved toward unification of the en- 
tire transit industry in Philadelphia. 
Indeed, the more than four hundred 
miles of horsecar, steam car, and cable 
car tracks were almost completely elec- 
trified into a physically modernized 
transit system.® 


Apparently seeking to utilize its posi- 
tion to advantage, the Union Traction 
Company decided to abolish the free 
transfer system on November 5, 1895, 
and to substitute an eight-cent exchange 
ticket. An aroused citizenry met in 
mass protest at the Academy of Music 
and the Amalgamated Street Railway 
Association, an AFL affiliate, sent or- 
ganizers into the city to organize the 
carmen, who apparently were in a posi- 
tion to enjoy and capitalize on strong 
public support. 

The union’s president, W. D. Mahon, 
made a personal appearance before the 
assembled carmen and announced the 
creation of Division 45 to represent them 
in dealings with the company. A formal 
list of demands was drawn up and pre- 
sented to the company which, in turn, 


6Actually completed in 1897. 
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promptly rejected them completely. At 
midnight on December 16, 1895, at the 
height of the Christmas shopping sea- 
son, the carmen struck. By the second 
day, violence had broken out; cars were 
attacked and broken, one was turned 
over and_ splintered, windows were 
smashed, and trolley poles were pulled 
from contact with overhead wires. 


As the outbreaks continued, Pennsyl- 
vania’s Governor Hastings extended an 
offer of help to Philadelphia’s Mayor 
Warwick, but no definitive action re- 
sulted. Offers to arbitrate were made 
by the Union spokesmen and supported 
widely by some clergymen and various 
patriotic and civic organizations, as well 
as by the department store owners; but 
the Company turned a deaf ear to all 
such pleas and issued an ultimatum to 
the carmen to return to work by 6 a.m. 
on December 20 or face losing their jobs. 
The ultimatum was tempered with a re- 
ported offer by the company to receive 
“any committee from the ranks of their 
own employees,” with a view toward fair 
settlement of any grievances, following 
restoration of peaceful operations. 

The strike was called off on December 
21, but confusion was immediately in- 
jected by a statement by the Union 
Traction Company’s president, John 
Lowber Welsh, to the effect that he had 
never authorized his representative to 
grant a willingness to meet with “any” 
committee and that he would restrict 
any such meetings to the involved em- 
ployees themselves or their own commit- 
tee, excluding any “outside” association 
or body from such recognition or deal- 
ings. Welsh conceded that the carmen 
had a right to join their own organiza- 
tion, but just as soundly denied any 
obligation on his part to recognize it. 
Furthermore, Welsh announced that the 
strikers would be absorbed into those 
jobs which were open, but affirmed his 
intent to stick by the loyal workers and 
replacements for strikers by retaining 
them in their then present positions. Al- 
though the men had already allegedly 
been out in full force on the day the 


settlement was proclaimed, on reporting 
back to work many found themselves 
without jobs. On the day after Christ- 
mas some sporadic rioting broke out be- 
tween the men and some strikebreakers, 
but the strike cause was already lost. 
The New Year was ushered in by the 
company’s pronouncement that it could 
not afford to improve wages or hours, 
and it asserted that “they were as good 
as those prevailing on other roads any- 
way,” without even offering supporting 
evidence to justify the position the car- 
men were asked to accept. On his part, 
Mahon hailed the company’s concession 
of the carmen’s right to organize, but 
he was roundly condemned for what was 
generally regarded as abject surrender 
to the company. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF PRT 


The city’s explosive growth and con- 
sequent demands for transit expansion 
imposed pressures on the Union Traction 
Company which it could not handle 
effectively and in May, 1902, a new 
operating concern, known as the Phila- 
delphia Rapid Transit Company was or- 
ganized. In July of the same year this 
company took over all of the Union 
Traction Company’s properties, including 
the entire surface system, the accom- 
panying legal obligations to the respec- 
tive underlying companies, and the re- 
cently granted franchises for a number 
of rapid transit routes, including one on 
Market Street which, by amendment, 
permitted construction of a subway be- 
tween the city’s two rivers, and provided 
for an elevated railway from the western 
side of the Schuylkill River to 69th and 
Market Streets. 


In 1907 a contract was drawn up to 
provide relations between the company 
and the City of Philadelphia which 
would be “fixed, fair, and uniform.” 
City ownership was to be accomplished 
in 1957 through a purchase plan which 
included creation of a sinking fund to 
be provided over the years by the PRT. 
Among other features, it was agreed that 
the Mayor of the City would serve in an 
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ex officio capacity, along with two 
selected citizens on the PRT’s Board of 
Directors, without liability, for terms of 
four years to protect the municipality’s 
interests. Regarding dividend declara- 
tions, it was stipulated that: 
The company shall not declare or pay 
any dividends to its stockholders be- 
yond a return of six (6) percent per 
annum cumulative from January 1, 
1907, on the actual amounts of capital 
paid into the treasury in cash, calcu- 
lated from the date of the several pay- 
ments, without at the same time 
appropriating from earnings and sur- 
plus and paying the City Treasury a 
sum equal to that portion of the total 
dividend which is in excess of the said 
six (6) percent return, so that the City 
shall share equally with the stockhold- 
ers in all net earnings properly dis- 
tributable as dividends over and be- 
yond a return of six (6) percent per 
annum, cumulative from January 1, 
1907, upon the paid in capital stock of 
the Company.7 
Furthermore, article eight, of the 
agreement stipulated that “the present 
rates of fare may be changed from time 
to time, but only with the consent of 


both parties.” 

The first years of the new company’s 
operation were none too auspicious be- 
cause of the financial depression of 1907 
and 1908. The resultant decline in pas- 
sengers and revenues seriously affected 
the company’s financial position which 
was further aggravated by the inoppor- 
tune scheduling of an expansion of 
transit facilities, an increase in the num- 
ber of accidents, and a growing dissatis- 
faction with working conditions among 
the employees. 


THE STRIKES OF 
1909 AND 1910 
Apparently hoping to capitalize on the 
company’s various difficulties, the Amala- 
gamated Association concluded that the 
time was propitious for another attempt 
at organizing the carmen and winning 
recognition for the union. The con- 
tinued feeling that there was a “freezing 
7The agreement of July 1, 1907, (by and be- 
tween the City of Philadelphia and PRT) 


authorized by Ordinance of Council, approved 
July 1, 1907. 


out” of any and all union representatives 
from conferences or meetings by the 
company, however, had developed to such 
a point that serious consideration was 
being given to a shutdown of the system 
for some time in mid-December, 1908, 
by the association’s local leaders. Other 
considerations outweighed the possible 
advantages of such a step and removed 
the danger of a repitition of the then 
still vivid events of 1895.8 


In April 1909, however, the PRT 
abruptly announced that it was dropping 
the “six-for-a-quarter” fare, popularly 
known as strip tickets, on the basis that 
this was not a regular fare but a re- 
duced rate which the company had volun- 
tarily introduced. The company con- 
tended thusly that it was unnecessary 
to obtain agreement for the change since 
it did not represent a change in fare 
structure. Mayor Reyburn, Common 
Pleas Court Number 5, and the State 
Supreme Court, in order, each upheld 
the company’s contention. However, 
C. O. Pratt, who headed the Union’s 
local organization drive, suggested that 
“to postpone action until the people have 
become entirely reconciled to the fare 
increase would be tantamount to losing 
the public’s sympathy and _ support.’ 


In an apparent attempt to placate the 
carmen, rather than run the risk of tak- 
ing on additional opposition, the com- 
pany announced wage increases for the 
carmen from the basic twenty-one cent 
rate to twenty-two cents, effective July 
1, 1909. As spokesman for the union, 
Pratt rejected the offer as inadequate and 
pressed for additional improvements, in- 
cluding a basic wage rate of twenty-five 
cents an hour, fewer hours on duty, the 
right to buy uniforms in the open 
market — not company chosen stores — 


8Public support was not generally in evi- 
dence, particularly since the company was 
apparently behaving itself and avoiding open 
criticism; optimism was expressed by the 
union over recognition and improvements 
through peaceful means; and the presence of 
only one company, PRT, appeared to simplify 
the task of the union bargaining-wise. 


9Quoted in the Public Ledger, May 16, 1909. 
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and to establish a method of arbitration 
of all disputes, and various other fea- 
tures. The company’s president, Par- 
sons, continued steadfast in his refusal 
to meet with the union representatives 
who were branded as “outsiders,” not a 
committee of employees in the true sense 
of the word. After several unsuccessful 
attempts by Pratt to convince the com- 
pany of the merits of the union’s case 
and its membership strength, the call 
to “hit the bricks” was sounded on May 
29, 1909. 


The union laid claim to 4,000 mem- 
bers; the company conceded 1,600, at 
best, and first reports indicated the dis- 
charge of 1,100 carmen who failed to re- 
port for work at noon on the initial day 
of the strike. The company acted 
quickly by shutting down service after 
midnight, both to arouse public disgust 
with the strike and to prevent possible 
property damage. It also provided for 
inlodging for loyal carmen who remained 
on the job. However, newspapers re- 
ported incidents of policemen being 
beaten up for interfering against strik- 
ers, Belgian street-paving blocks being 
thrown on trolley tracks, carmen being 
taken off cars peacefully and otherwise, 
and the car tracks being greased to 
cause skidding and render proper stop- 
ping difficult, if not impossible. Strikers 
and sympathizers were charged with in- 
citing to riot and held in bail in amounts 
ranging from $2,000 to $2,500, besides 
being subjected to Bertillon measure- 
ments, as well as being fingerprinted 
and photographed for inclusion in the 
Rogue’s Gallery collection. As events 
worsened in succeeding days, saloons 
were ordered closed at 6 p.m. until 
further notice, trolley service was sus- 
pended after 8 p.m., Director of Public 
Safety Clay hastened to add 2,000 deputy 
policemen and to order rifles to preserve 
law and order. The company also stepped 
up its importation of strikebreakers 
from New York, Boston, and other 
cities, with free board and transporta- 


tion offered to all takers.19 Mayor 
Reyburn, in turn, stated that the transit 
company would not tolerate influence 


from any outside source, specifically 
Pratt and his associates. 
The interrelationship of municipal 


transit and politics had generally been 
an acknowledged fact, and, with the 
city’s primary elections only one week 
away, State Senator James P. McNichol 
stepped in as mediator. Aside from this 
political position, the Senator was also 
the acknowledged local political “boss” 
and active head of both the Filbert and 
MeNichol Paving and Construction Com- 
panies. Since the only other threat to 
the lucrative paving work of the city 
and the PRT had been the Barber Pav- 
ing Company, and since it had been 
frozen out under the systems of competi- 
tive bidding, Senator McNichol’s inter- 
ests were considerable. Other interested 
political leaders included the City’s 
Recorder, Edwin Vare, who was actively 
associated with Senator McNichol in the 
paving business and State Senator Clar- 
ence Wolf who had quite heavy invest- 
ments in the transit stock.11 


In his self appointed role of mediator, 
Senator McNichol announced the strike’s 
end as of June 4 or 5, with the following 
settlement terms: 


Striking men were to be reinstated in 
their former positions; 

The men were to receive twenty-two 
cents an hour; 

Committees of employees were to be 
recognized for grievances and other 
matters; and 

Hours were to be adjusted to ten hours 
and “swings” brought into that time 
as nearly as possible. 


Of a recorded vote of 3,799, there were 
2,702 in favor and 1,097 opposed, leaving 


10Open support of the company’s right to 
import strikebreakers was announced by 
Assistant Superintendent of Police O’Leary, 
thereby implying the guarantee of police 
protection. 

11In the meantime, the Mayor and his Sup- 
erintendent of Police were mixed up in a 
political scandal involving financial conflicts 
of interest, and the newspaper publicity was 
not of the type which would make friends 


among the voters. The opposition party’s 
reform candidate for District Attorney re- 
ceived quite active support from labor’s ranks 
and the messed-up transit situation was re- 
garded as playing directly into his hands. 
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a majority of 1,605 to carry the agree- 
ment. The company, on its part, ful- 
filled its pledge to reward some 1,000 
employees who had not gone out with 
the strike call by dividing $25,000 among 
them. In the post mortems that oc- 
curred, it was clearly reaffirmed that the 
PRT would have no dealings with out- 
side agitators now or in the future and 
would meet only with employees or their 
committees directly. The cease fire 
acceptance, dictated by political expedi- 
ency and economic necessity, left matters 
fundamentally in the state of an armed 
truce. 

Despite the presentment of union de- 
mands in December, 1909, the company 
did not bother to reply until after the 
season and then, without any particular 
forewarning, announced a broad program 
of improvements which included wage 
increases escalating to a rate of twenty- 
five cents an hour maximum on July 1, 
1914, and a company-paid program of 
insurance and pensions, believed to be 
the first of its kind anywhere for muni- 
cipal transit employees.12 

The union immediately accused the 
company of “jumping the gun” in a de- 
liberate attempt to bypass its obligation 
to bargain collectively through its uni- 
laterally submitted proposal!3 and 
attacked the planned agreement as con- 
taining many weaknesses so that the 
promised benefits to the carmen were 
more theoretical than real.14 

In addition, there was a particularly 
sharp cleavage of opinions between the 
PRT and the union as to whether the 
Amalagamated Association had _ been 
granted exclusive recognition (as the 
union contended and the company de- 
nied) over the finality of discharge rights 


12Pratt’s request for a similar program in 
the 1909 contract discussions had been dis- 
missed as too expensive to merit even dis- 
cussion. Wage-wise, the elevated system 
employees would advance to a maximum rate 
of twenty-eight cents an hour over a slightly 
longer period, five years. 

13The existing agreement was to run until 
June 30, 1910, some six months thereafter. 

14These criticisms are detailed in Roberts, 
Thomas, An History and Analysis of Labor- 
Management Relations in the Philadelphia 
Transit Industry, (Dis.) University of Penn- 
sylvania, (microfilm) p. 22ff. 


which the company continued to hold and 
over the extent and timing of the wage 
increases granted. 

The prodding of the union apparently 
was instrumental in persuading the 
company to make some additional minor 
improvements in the timing and extent 
of the wage changes within the limits 
previously offered. However, it followed 
this action with the discharge of nearly 
two hundred union men “for the good 
of the service,” and a flat rejection of 
the union’s alleged demand for a closed 
shop. In return, the union’s executive 
committee voted strike action for Febru- 
ary 19, 1910. Within a matter of hours, 
there was a complete disruption of 
transit service except for the subway 
elevated system,!5 accompanied by riots, 
shootings, usage of clubs, wrecks, and 
fires. 


An authorization for three thousand 
special policemen was signed by the 
Mayor, and overnight, Pratt was jailed 
on grounds of inciting to riot. Within 
three days, there were estimates of seven 
hundred and fifty cars having been dis- 
abled and three units of State Fencibles 
had been called in by Mayor Reyburn. 
Pratt had been released from jail only 
after posting bail of $3,000, and the com- 
pany had placed advertisements for up 
to two thousand men in twelve cities. 
Despite the company’s refusal of arbi- 
tration, practically all organizations in- 
cluding civic, clergy, and business, as 
well as the local press, sided with the 
union’s plea for arbitration. However, 
the PRT pointed out that agreement to 
arbitrate would inherently grant recog- 
nition to the Union, and this was a con- 
cession which it was far from ready to 
make. 

The Central Labor Union, the central 
organization for all A F of L unions in 
the city, voted a sympathy strike for 
March 5, designed to exert pressure on 
the company. Despite an auspicious ini- 

15The company’s major strength of loyal 
employees reportedly existed among these 


employees who were organized into the popu- 
larly known Keystone Union. 
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tial fanfare in which some 100,000 work- 
ers were affected, the sympathy strike 
ground to a quick halt within the first 
two or three days.16 

Once again the company found a 
strong ally in Philadelphia’s Mayor Rey- 
burn who not only reaffirmed the com- 
pany’s right to reject arbitration, but 
also strongly advised other supposedly 
well-meaning groups to tend to their own 
affairs. Inability to convince the power- 
house workers to support the carmen’s 
cause was also highly instrumental in 
weakening the union’s position, and after 
a conference on Sunday, March 20, 1910, 
terms for settlement were announced, 
with modifications following the next 
day. 

It was not until April 17, however, 
after a further amendment of the terms 
granted April 6 and after the guided 
mediation of Silverman of a Philadelphia 
engineering firm, that the men began 
voting on the terms of the settlement. 
The company’s final offer was, neverthe- 
less, rejected by a vote of 1,265 against, 
to 1,258 for acceptance. The _ local 
union’s executive board, under instruc- 
tions from the International Union, how- 
ever, ordered the men to return to work. 
Faced with virtually no alternative, the 
return to work began. Despite the 
pledge of no discrimination against the 
strikers, complaints began to pour in 
from the returning carmen from the out- 
set, and it quickly became apparent that 
the company would render little more 
than lip service to this pledge. Thus, 
for all intents and purposes, seniority 
was destroyed and re-employment of 
strikers would follow as for new em- 
ployees. 

A recapitulation of the costs of the 
strike revealed some interesting statis- 


16There were legal as well as_ practical 
problems. Legally there were contracts bar- 
ring strikes within the term of the contract; 
practically, business in the unionized shops 
was in danger of moving to other areas and 
non-union shops and quite possibly on a 
permanent basis. Official termination did not 
occur until March 28, apparently for the 
psychological value more so than the practical 
reason. 


tics: the actual loss in receipts for the 
strike period was $1,558,104.96, based on 
receipts for the corresponding period in 
the previous year and disregarding the 
anticipated increased revenues based on 
company growth projections; “extra- 
ordinary expenses” amounting to $836,- 
855.65 were charged against a strike 
account item which was, in turn, closed 
out into profit and loss and charged 
off currently;17 estimated losses in direct 
payroll by the sympathetic strikers, but 
non-transit employees, were anywhere 
between $900,000 and $5,000,000, while 
estimated business receipts losses by 
these employers were estimated at be- 
tween one and two million dollars. 
General commercial, individual, and busi- 
ness interests were estimated to have 
lost about eight million dollars. In addi- 
tion some twenty-nine persons were 
killed during the strike, allegedly largely 
by inexperienced motormen pressed into 
service. Of those killed, more than half 
were children. The human aspects are 
perhaps, most vividly described by John 
Craige, a reporter for Collier’s, on the 
scene during the strike: 
Never before were there such system- 
atic, brutal, unprovoked assaults 
upon an unoffending populace in an 
American city. There has never been 
such wholesale pilfering and looting. 
If you gave the strikebreaking con- 
ductor a coin you got no change. If 
you protested you were thrown off the 
car and clubbed, and if you resisted 
you ran a fine chance of being shot. 
I will never forget the sight of a 
mother with a child in her arms..... 
staggering along, blood pouring from 
three jagged cuts in her head, adminis- 
tered by one of those guards.”18 


THE MITTEN PLAN 
OF COOPERATION 


The recent events had made it all tco 
clear that both the financial and opera- 
tional structures of the PRT Company 
were in drastic need of being reorgan- 
ized and established on a sound work- 


17PRT Annual Report, June 30, 1910. 


18As reported _in Albert E. Kahn, High 


Treason, Lear Publishers, New York, 1950, 
p. 137 ff. 
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ing basis.19 Late in October, 1910, 
Philadelphia’s leading financier, Edward 
T. Stotesbury, was approached by a group 
of stockholders and asked to assume 
responsibility for the success of the PRT 
Company. He agreed, and in June, 1911, 
he was elected chairman of the Board of 
Directors with a virtual blank check to 
run affairs as he saw fit.°°9 


One of Stotesbury’s initial moves was 
to bring in Thomas E. Mitten, then most 
recently president of Chicago’s street 
railway system, as operating head of the 
company, with the title of Chairman of 
the Executive Commmittee. Accordingly, 
the new order was established in office, 
and it prepared to go all out in trying 
to put the company on a sound financial 
and operating basis.21 


Mitten did not delay in putting his 
personal philosophy of labor-management 
relations—known as the Cooperative 
Plan—into practice. In its broadest 
sense, the plan undertook to achieve a 
threefold objective: 22 


1. “To furnish the public an adequate 
system of public transportation; 


2. “To recognize the efforts of the 
motormen and conductors in the 
way of cooperation by such wages 


19Monies paid in by stockholders as well 
as monies raised elsewhere by mortgages and 
other means had been spent; earnings had 
been $1.5 million short of the amount needed 
to pay operating costs, including rentals, and 
interest payments in the preceding two years ; 
not a cent in dividends had been paid since 
the present company’s organization eight 
years before; nearly three-fourths of the cars 
in service were outmoded with virtually no 
protection and little comfort for the car-rid- 
ing public; accidents had increased to an 
alarming level; and considerable unrest was 
apparent among the employees following the 
desperation-inspired settlements of recent 
years. In particular there was serious dan- 
ger that a continuation of financial reverses 
would cause the 1902 investment of $30 mil- 
lion in the PRT Company to revert back to 
the Union Traction Company. 

20Edward T. Stotesbury headed the local 
investment house of Drexel & Company and 
the local branch of the internationally famous, 
New York centered J. P. Morgan & Company. 
Control of street car interests by banking 
firms was not an unusual feature at this 
time, particularly since electrification of the 
systems had enhanced their growth potentials 
and especially so in the expanding metro- 
politan areas. 

21Upon assuming his position, Stotesbury 
immediately placed a $10 million bond issue. 

22PRT Employees Bulletin, No. 5, June 24, 
1912, pp. 11-12. 


as the resulting increased efficiency 
made possible; and 


3. “To build up the property of the 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Com- 
pany to the end that it might be 
a credit to the City of Philadelphia 
and produce for its owners a return 
upon the $30 million actually paid 
in. 


More specifically, the first and third 
objectives were to be achieved primarily 
by the purchase and operation of modern 
equipment, rerouting of lines and 
schedules, avoidance of blockades, care- 
ful collections and accounting of fares, 
and so on. 


Regarding improvements for the men, 
especially wage, Mitten minced no words 
in declaring that the company was in no 
position to grant anything more than 
had been proposed in the April, 1910 
settlement. Based on the company’s ex- 
perience of paying out approximately 
22 percent of its gross revenues from 
fares as wages in the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1911, as well as on comparisons 
of the percentages paid in other cities 
by the transit industry, Mitten declared 
this to be the maximum amount which 
the company could afford to pay. Lash- 
ing out at Pratt’s denunciation of the 
recent wage package, Mitten further 
promised the carmen that cooperation 
leading to higher company earnings 
would make possible wage improvements 
even in the present contract beyond those 
promised, and that they were free to 
deal directly with the company or through 
any group of their own choosing. How- 
ever, he pointed out that if a labor 
organization were chosen by the carmen, 
the company would expressly reject “the 
disturbing influence of organizers, col- 
lectors of dues, or the wearing of Union 
badges since these matters would then 
have been obviated by the company’s 
direct payments of dues to the organi- 
zation representing the men.’’28 


23The barring of insignia had been a hard 
fought issue in the recent strikes of 1909 and 
1910. Mitten followed the company line in 
concluding that the wearing of insignia 
created factions and was a cause of disrupt- 
ing loyalty and, in turn, cooperation. 
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The pension and death benefits plan, 
then administered by some eleven dif- 
ferent associations, he said, would con- 
tinue as before, at least temporarily, with 
payments made from the 22 percent fund. 


Acceptance of the Co-operative Plan 
was not a debatable item, the only ques- 
tion was the modus operandi, either 
through some chosen group or by the 
carmen as individuals. Working hours 
and schedules were subject to manage- 
ment’s unilateral decisions. On the theory 
that any group chosen to represent the 
carmen should enjoy the complete con- 
fidence of the men in order to insure 
harmonious relations, Mitten insisted 
upon a two-thirds majority as a neces- 
sary condition for recognition. In the 
ensuing election, 6,658 men voted out of 
a possible total of 6,944, with the 
Amalgamated Association polling 4,276 
or 64 percent of the actual vote and 61 
percent of the possible vote. In the face 
of this overwhelming demonstration of 
strength, Mitten apparently decided that 
it would be expedient to recognize the 
Amalgamated Association as the bargain- 
ing representative of the carmen under 
the Co-operative Plan; but factionalism 
within the Union broke out and obviated 
the necessity for such action. 


UNION FACTION ALISM—1912 


In a direct break between the Amalga- 
mated Association’s president, Mahon, 
and C. O. Pratt, the latter was ousted 
from his position as chairman and mem- 
ber of the International Union’s Executive 
Board and was rendered personna non 
grata.24 Pratt’s followers on the local 
scene, however, refused to accept this 
order and the Amalgamated Association’s 
attempts to eliminate Pratt by declaring 
him ineligible for any office, or even for 
membership, split the local ranks wide 
open in confusion and disorder. The 
creation of a new local by the Amalga- 
mated Association accomplished a di- 
vision which even Mitten had not antici- 
pated and made possible his decision to 


24International Convention at St. Joseph, 
Missouri, in September, 1911. 


withhold recognition from any group 
since there was obviously no longer any 
two-thirds majority in existence. Promis- 
ing that future elections would be held 
on the matter of representation, Mitten 
proceeded to put the Co-operative Plan 
into effect by leaving the designation of 
the carmen representatives on the Co- 
operative Committee to barn superin- 
tendents. 


Matters seemed little, if any, better a 
year later. Accordingly, Mitten provided 
in May, 1912, that the men should elect 
individuals from among their own ranks 
to represent them, rather than desig- 
nating any organized group. In an ap- 
parent bid for the carmen’s continued 
support, he announced that the twenty- 
five cent an hour wage rate would go into 
effect July 1, 1912, instead of the original- 
ly scheduled date two years later. In ad- 
dition, the existent maximum of twenty- 
four cents an hour would be increased to 
twenty-eight cents an hour beginning 
July 1, 1918, under a graduated scale 
related to number of years of service, 
provided that: 

“All motormen and conductors are 
expected to co-operate in adjusting the 
service to the needs of the public and 
those who persist in attempting to 
destroy the efforts of co-operation be- 
tween the men and management will 
in the future be considered as trouble- 
makers and for that reason dismissed 
for the good of the service.” 25 
In following up this apparent ad- 

vantage, Mitten emphasized the ban on 
insignia and in a three-day toll dis- 
charged twenty-one Pratt followers who 
disobeyed the order. Pratt’s offer to 
leave the scene completely if recognition 
were granted organized labor was com- 
bined with a plea for intervention by 
Philadelphia’s reform Mayor Blanken- 
burg, who just as quickly denounced 
Pratt’s obstructionism. At least tem- 
porarily, any organized resistance to 
Mitten’s plans had been effectively 
eliminated, and formal unionism as an 
issue had been removed. 


Pressing his “co-operative” theories 


25Public Ledger, June 26, 1912. 
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further, Mitten announced the formation 
of a Co-operative Beneficial Association 
in November, 1912, to supplant the 
eleven incongruous associations then in 
existence. Under the new organization 
management promised to match the 
monthly revenues received from the car- 
men and also to assume all administra- 
tive expenses. The sum available for 
benefits, accordingly, would be doubled 
or better.26 


As a result of a cost of living study 
conducted among a sample of carmen, 
Mitten announced the formation of a 
Co-operative Buying Plan in June, 1913, 
whereby the carmen could buy coupon 
books in denominations of $2.50, $5.00 
and $10.00 at savings of 8 per cent. 
Purchases could then be made at any 
one of a large group of leading stores 
in Philadelphia with the prospect that 
increases in membership and purchases 
might well enable better discounts later 
on. Once again the Company assumed 
all managerial expenses related to the 
program. 

Wage increases continued to be 
granted and a vote over group or con- 
tinued individual representation in 1913 
resulted in a two-to-one vote in favor 
of the latter. Additional concessions 
were granted immediately following this 
decisive vote. By 1915, however, the 
vote was much closer, running only three 
to two for continuation with the exist- 
ing method of individual representation, 
and it was fairly apparent that the con- 
cessions granted were falling somewhat 
short of “selling” the carmen as fully 
as had been hoped and anticipated.27 


26For greater detail see Roberts, op. cit., 


. 8 A 

27Some of the seeds of dissension arose 
over the fact that the labor force had been 
reduced from 7,000 to 6,400; the method of 
voting left much to be desired since it was 
easily ascertained how each carman voted 
for the given candidates; and there was a 
strong feeling that the wage gains generally 
had been made at the expense of the carmen 
and not wholly through company efficiency ; 
the open meetings of the Co-operative Com- 
mittee in which labor and management al- 
ways met together, thereby raising a serious 
question as to whether the carmen could ex- 
press themselves completely freely; and the 
fact that the final say reposed ultimately with 
management in a quasi-veto fashion. For 
further details, see Ibid., p. 96. 


The absence of a strong rallying figure, 
however, effectively precluded any or- 
ganized opposition over the next few 
years, despite the continued attempts of 
the Amalgamated Association to gain a 
foothold. 


The establishment of the National War 
Labor Board following the entrance of 
the United States into World War I 
threw the spotlight on the Co-operative 
Plan and encouraged a reappearance by 
Pratt in 1918. Despite a short, but in- 
effective strike led by Pratt and criticism 
of the company as obstinate by U. S. 
Labor Commissioner Greenawalt, Mitten 
rode out the opposition and came up with 
an “equitable” wage rate based on pre- 
vailing rates for carmen approved by 
the National War Labor Board in other 
major cities. The new wage rates in- 
creased the range from 43 cents to 48 
cents per hour and, along with other 
improvements, were promulgated “to 
save the War Labor Board the bother of 
passing on the carmen’s wage question 
in this city and to give incentive to the 
men further to facilitate the transporta- 
tion of war workers.”28 Under the new 
formula, the 22 percent wage fund idea 
was discontinued, and the wage rate be- 
came the result of taking an average of 
the carmen’s rates in “the most favored 
cities,” of the National War Labor 
Board, specifically, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit, and Buffalo. In addition, further 
changes were made in the Co-operative 
Plan to bring it into compliance with 
NWLBD’s notions of collective bargaining. 
Shortly thereafter, the plan received a 
“clean bill of health.”29 Approval by 
the NWLB had additional benefits in that 
it helped make available millions of dol- 
lars from the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion and the Bureau of Industrial Hous- 


28Public Ledger, August 5, 1918. 


29W. Jett Lauck was, at this time, secre- 
tary of the N.W.L.B. In his later book, 
Political and Industrial Democracy, 1776-1926 
(New York: Funk and Wagnalls Company, 
1926), he lauds the Mitten Plan as the great- 
est development in labor-management rela- 
tions yet achieved. He regarded it as a model 
in the field, then and likely for years to 
come. For further details on the Co-opera- 
tive Plan see Roberts, op. cit. pp. 107-114. 
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ing and Transportation for the purchase 
of new cars and equipment.39 


THE MITTEN PLAN 


In the immediate postwar years, or- 
ganized opposition to Mitten developed 
within his own Board of Directors, in- 
cluding Stotesbury himself. In each 
case, however, it was quickly dispelled, 
aided in large measure by the pledges of 
support from the employees to “go all 
the way” with Mitten, who was more 
popularly known among the carmen as 
“the Chief.’’31 


In a direct effort to align the employ- 
ees more closely than ever before with 
his program, Mitten initiated a “co- 
operative wage dividend” in 1922, 
whereby the men were to receive a bonus, 
if they, together with management, were 
successful in effectuating operating 
economies of one and a half million dol- 
lars while still enabling payment of a 
six per cent dividend to the stockholders. 
Opposition by the Board of Directors on 
grounds that only they had the right to 
declare dividends was effectively over- 
come by Mitten’s announcement that the 
employees had voluntarily exchanged 
their welfare fund investment in U. S. 
Government securities for the purchase 
of a block of 10,000 shares of PRT com- 
mon stock. The simultaneous surrender 
of the voting proxies to Mitten, which 
was a part of the arrangement, was 
enough to place him in a commanding 
position over Board policy. Two months 
later, in March, 1922, Mitten’s complete 
slate was swept into office as the Board 
of Directors. The victory was followed 
by Mitten’s suggestion that any forth- 
coming wage dividends be put back into 
the Co-operative Wage Fund as savings 
so that the fund would in effect be a 
company bank operated for and by the 
employees. The proposal was speedily 
ratified. 


30As reported in The Co-operative Plan, 
1911-1918, p. 12, a PRT Company Bulletin. 

31In the 1920 dispute, the Co-operative Wel- 
fare Association offered to make $500,000 
available immediately and to increase this 
sum up to $1,000,000 by drawing on future 
savings if Mitten wished to utilized the funds 
in fighting off his opponents. 


Meanwhile, Mitten had developed an 
interest in the International Railway 
Company in Buffalo and the outbreak of 
a strike in that property in July, 1922, 
caused Mitten to appeal to the Phila- 
delphia carmen to help rout the “outside 
interference” of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation in that city. In a display of 
loyalty, some 600 Philadelphia carmen 
took “voluntary vacations” and moved 
into Buffalo as strike replacements. The 
bitter strike ended two months later, al- 
though officially it continued for several 
years as the Amalgamated Association 
vainly sought reinstatement of some four 
hundred strikers. 


Faced with increasingly greater diffi- 
culty to stay on a par with the four- 
city wage average, Mitten initially 
dropped Buffalo from consideration and 
shortly thereafter (1923) abandoned the 
formula completely. In that year, an 
hourly rate of 64 cents became the 
“living-saving wage rate.” Under the 
new formula, savings by the carmen 
would once again be made possible 
through a ten per cent wage dividend 
which would be invested over time in 
further PRT Company stock purchases. 
As “the Chief” himself expressed it: 

“I feel that I am only asking that 
which I fairly can when I require the 
Co-operative wage dividend which is 
earned by all in excess of the wage 
they could otherwise hope to secure, 
earned by all through your work and 
my brain should be kept for all, so 
that you may increasingly own this 
great machine, the workshop from 
which you get your living.”32 
In the next few years Mitten’s per- 

sonal planning board threw off blue- 
prints at blinding speed. In 1925, fore- 
sight was evidenced with the introduc- 
tion of 200 gas-electric motor buses on 
12 routes covering 150 miles of city 
streets. A major problem had been the 
traffic bottleneck at City Hall caused by 
trolley cars losing time because inter- 
city motor buses were lined up for 
blocks while awaiting full passenger 


82Address by Mitten before the Co-operative 
Welfare Association at its mid-winter meet- 
ing, January 30, 1923. 
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loads before departing. By means of 
regularly scheduled departures of PRT 
busses Mitten was successful in alleviat- 
ing the situation and permitting more 
efficient service. In short order, com- 
peting buses were put out of business 
as the public rushed to dependable trans- 
portation for intercity travel. Within 
two years this operation encompassed a 
fleet of 574 buses.33 In November, 1927, 
Mitten completed his goal of coordinat- 
ing all municipal forms of transportation 
under one operation with the purchase 
of the Yellow Cab Company to create 
the first such grand slam in the world.34 


And still another transportation ad- 
vance was made by Mitten. Asked to 
make a contribution on behalf of the 
PRT Company to the City’s Sesqui- 
Centennial celebration in 1926, Mitten 
combined publicizing Philadelphia and 
the PRT Company with the inaugura- 
tion of airplane service for passengers, 
freight, and mail between Phila- 
delphia and the Hoover Airport in 
Washington, D. C. The venture was 
given up in March, 1927, when Mitten, 
among other reasons, had a falling out 
with the postmaster over his own con- 
viction that airmail rates should be self- 
supporting and not subsidized.35 


The more serious reader might well 
inquire where ail the money came from 
to finance these ventures. In 1926, Mitten 
aided his cause by inaugurating a policy 
of car-rider ownership. In a six-day 
drive, February 21-27, some 60,000 shares 
of cumulative preferred stock, bearing 


33Mitten’s interest in intercity bus trans- 
portation was only incidental to his attempt 
to solve the traffic bottleneck. He failed to 
convince his friend and head of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, Atterbury, of the future 
success of intercity and interstate bus trans- 
portation. Several years later, Mitten sold 
the business to Greyhound Bus Lines, and 
they, in turn, sold out to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad at a handsome price. 

34The Yellow Cab Company was the city’s 
largest. Shortly thereafter, two smaller cab 
companies were purchased and merged. 
Application was made before the Pennsyl- 
vania Public Service Commission for the 
purchase of the sole remaining significant cab 
company, Quaker City Cabs, Inc. 

35Mitten’s airlines trailblazing became the 
basis for the later developed Eastern Air- 
lines. Here again, his efforts to interest 
Atterbury were unsuccessful. 


interest at seven percent, with a par 
value of $50.00 were purchased by some 
14,000 car-riders. PRT Company em- 
ployees waived their rights as common 
stockholders to the car-riders who 
quickly oversubscribed the $3 million 
issue. Purchases were made easy through 
sales activities by company conductors 
and cashiers and the availability of in- 
stallment payments plans at rates as low 
as one dollar per week per share. 


In 1926, serious attention was given 
also to a revision of the Cooperative 
Plan, and one of the notable changes was 
the incorporation of a market basket in- 
dex to reinforce the theory and practice 
of the “living-saving wage,’ which was 
also raised to 70 cents. For this pur- 
pose, twelve market baskets were pre- 
pared by the company in the local area 
for continuous comparison. Price changes 
were to be compared with the official 
index of the U.S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. Opportunity for higher earnings 
was not restricted to cost of living 
changes but was to be made available 
as improvements in productivity oc- 
curred. 

The year 1926 was a notable one for 
Mitten in that it marked his venture into 
the banking business. Mindful of his 
financial embarassments on past oc- 
casions and fully supported by his em- 
ployees’ through the Cooperative Plan, 
the Mitten Men and Management 
Bank and Trust Company took over 
the defunct Producers and Consumers 
Bank in mid-city Philadelphia on July 
1, 1926. A center city branch was 
opened shortly thereafter and the bank- 
ing venture was well launched with paid 


in capital, surplus, and undivided profits ~ 


of $1 million. Stockholders and depositors 
of the defunct bank were represented on 
the newly created bank’s Board of Direc- 
tors by A. M. Greenfield, a Philadelphian 
prominent in real estate, investments, 
and civic activities. Approximately a 
year later a merger was consummated 
with a labor bank which was experi- 
encing difficulties, The Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers and Title Trust 
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Company. These measures were fea- 
tured as steps in Mitten’s attempts to 
“humanize the capitalistic system” and 
to advance the principle of labor becom- 
ing capital. Further innovations were 
introduced whereby interest rates on de- 
posits were graduated at returns of two, 
three, four, five, five and one half, six 
percent and higher depending fundamen- 
tally on the permanency of the savings 
and investment.36 


Other features included banking by 
mail facilities, a small loans department, 
a woman’s department (with special ad- 
vice for planning savings and budgets, 
conducted for and by women), will and 
trust services, a title department, travel 
services including tour information and 
travelers’ checks, special delivery and 
payroll services. 


Encouraged by his banking success, in 
June, 1927, Mitten introduced the Mitten 
Bank Securities Corporation, a combina- 
tion holding company and investment 
trust company, to which the divers other 
activities were attached. Stock purchases 
were available at $25 a share, par value, 
in the new company outright or at $1 
per week for 25 weeks from PRT Com- 
pany employees or its bank offices. More 
liberal time payments were also made 
available under another plan. Within 
four months, 26,104 people had invested 
approximately $24 million in the Mitten 
Bank Securities Corporation, with an 
authorized capitalization of $50 million 
preferred and $10 million common stocks. 
Funds of the wage fund and Cooperative 
Association were invested readily to “get 
on the bankwagon.” 


A well rounded training within indus- 
try program was introduced in the late 
1920s and enrolled some 3,800 men 
within the first year of its operation. 


Perhaps the most significant labor re- 
lations achievement by Mitten however, 
was the Mitten-Mahon agreement of 
1928, in which Mahon, as the president 


36The savings feature alone was so success- 
ful that by December 31, 1927, there were 
29,188 such depositors with total deposits of 
$4,295,000. 


of the Amalgamated Association agreed 
that his organization would not attempt 
to organize any of the existing Mitten 
operated properties, specifically Phila- 
delphia and Buffalo.37 


In the event that acquisitions were 
made in any other cities, the Cooperative 
Plan would become the basis for any 
contract between the Company and the 
employees, with representation by the 
Amalgamated Association if a two thirds 
majority vote by the men favored it. 
Publicity on the agreement spread like 
wildfire and resulted in glowing predic- 
tions of a new era in industrial relations 
if the features and experience of the 
Cooperative Plan and the understanding 
displayed in the Mitten-Mahon agree- 
ment were adopted and expanded gener- 
ally in industry.38 


CONCLUDING 
OBSERVATION 


Whatever other plans Thomas E. 
Mitten might have had were destined 
to remain forever secret, however, for 
he met with an untimely death by drown- 
ing while on vacation at his favorite 
mountain retreat in the Poconos on Octo- 
ber 1, 1929. 


Although Mitten had resigned from 
important positions shortly after the 
Mitten-Mahon agreement and had virtu- 
ally nominated his own son, A. A. Mitten, 
as crown prince and successor, the physi- 
cal presence of “the Chief” had been a 


37The strike in Buffalo was officially still 
on at the time, mainly because a hard core 
of strikers had never been rehired by the 
Company. The agreement apparently took the 
Union off the hook by relieving it of any 
immediate further responsibility in Buffalo. 

38Universities (such as New York and 
Columbia), industrial concerns (such as Gen- 
eral Electric and Pennsylvania Railroad), 
financial institutions (such as Chase National 
Bank), the International Labor Office, and 
others requested full details of the Mitten 
Cooperative Plan. Labor newspapers were, 
for the most part, enthusiastic over the Co- 
operative Plan and the American Federation 
of Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers Union 
boasted that it had already pioneered in and 
preceded Mitten’s Plan. Perhaps the best 
publicized and written statement of opposi- 
tion was expressed by A. J. Muste, Faculty 
Chairman of Brookwood Labor College at 
that time, as it appeared in The Nation, 
— CXXVI, No. 3279, May 9, 1928, p. 
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reassuring feature in itself. The on- 
slaught of the Great Depression in 1929 
and succeeding years compounded the 
difficulties confronting the “House that 
Mitten Built.” For the most part, it 
could safely be said that an era had 
come to a close in the transit industry 
in Philadelphia. 


In the succeeding article, the collapse 
of the Mitten Plan, the failure of PRT 
and the redevelopment of Union activi- 
ties in the Philadelphia transit industry 
will be developed. Analytical conclusions 
and recommendations will be the main 
features of that article. 
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The 1960 Presidential 


Election — The Issues 


and the Campaign 
by WILLIAM J. McKENNA* 


The 1960 Presidential Campaign, its 
personalities, and the issues are the sub- 
ject of this article. Decisive in the 
campaign appear to be the personalities 
of Senator Kennedy and Vice President 
Nixon. Based upon his analysis, the 
writer of this article predicts that the 
Democratic Party will retain control of 
both the U. S. Senate and the House of 
Representatives by comfortable margins 
but that the Republican Party will win the 
Presidential election with 305 electoral 
votes compared with 232 for the Demo- 
cratic Party 


*Willliam J. McKenna is an Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Economics in the Temple Univer- 
sity School of Business and Public Admin- 
istration. 


THE 1960 Presidential Election Cam- 
paign is one of the most intensive in 
United States history. All fifty states 
will be visited by both presidential can- 
didates. The organizations of each party 
are the best they have been in many 
years. Both parties have nominated 
young, energetic, aggressive, and compe- 
tent campaigners as heads of their 
respective tickets. This could result in 
one of the closest popular majorities for 
the victorious party in this century. 

In only three of the fifteen presiden- 
tial elections since 1900 (Table 1) has 
the winning party secured less than 53 
percent of the total popular vote. In 


TABLE 1 


Total Popular Vote and Division Between the Republican and Democratic Parties, 
Presidential Elections, 1896-1956 


Total Republican 


Percentage of 
Total Vote 


Republican Democratic of Winning Part 
(Thousands) (Thousands) Republican Democratic 


and Democyatic 
President Elect Vote 
Year Republican Democratic (Thousands ) 
1896 McKinley 13,697.7 
1900 McKinley 13,566.1 
1904 Roosevelt 12,701.4 
1908 Taft 14,083.0 
1912 Wilson 9,778 42 
1916 Wilson 17,667.8 
1920 Harding 25 2299.63 
192h Coolidge 24,111.5 
1928 Hoover 36,407.8 
1932 F.D. Roosevelt 38,583.7 
1936 F.D. Roosevelt 44,431.2 
1940 F.D. Roosevelt 49,549.4 
1944 F.D. Roosevelt 47,608.8 
1948 Truman 46,074.9 
1952 Eisenhower 61,252.2 
1956 Eisenhower 63,319.7 


7,104.8 6,502.9 52.2 
7207-9 6,538.1 53-2 
tees 
? he 
3,485.0 6,293.5 45.37 
8,538.2 9,129.6 51.7 
16,152.2 9.1474 62.7 
15,725.0 8,386.5 54.3 
21,391.4 15,016.4 58.8 
15,761.8 22,821.9 59.1 
16,679.6  27,751.6 62.5 
22,305.2 27,244.2 55.0 
22,006.3  25,602.5 53-9 
21,969.2  24,105.7 49.9 
33,937-3  27,314.9 55-4 
35,581.0  25,738.7 57-4 


parties not included. 


gressive Party under Theodore Roosevelt polled 4,119.5 thousand votes (29.6 percent 
3% Taft's 25.1 percent of the Republican, Democratic and Progressive vote.) 
1920 was the first presidential election in which women voted as a result of the 19th 


amendment 


progressive Party under Robert La Follette polled 4,822.9 thousand votes. 

Source: 1896-1944, United States Department of Commerce, Historical Statistics of the 
United States, 1789-1945, Washington, D.C., 1949; 1948-1952, United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1955; 1956, Statistics 
of Presidential Elections, U.S. Printing Office, Washington D.C., 1957. 
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two! of these three elections, three-party 
races gave rise to this result. Only in 
the election of Wilson in 1916 did the 
successful candidate receive less than 
53.0 percent? of the popular vote in a 
two-party campaign. 

Because of the relatively strong feel- 
ings on some of the issues and the two 
personalities, to be detailed subsequently, 
it seems likely that in 1960 the victorious 
presidential ticket will poll approxi- 
mately 53.0 percent of the total popular 
vote. Such a percentage of the total 
popular vote for the Republican Party 
does not constitute a big lead because 
of the non-effective character of the Re- 
publican popular vote in most of the 
Southern states.3 


THE CANDIDATES 
Kennedy - Johnson 


The Democratic Party has nominated 
a most controversive ticket. John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy is a candidate with youth 
(age 43), wealth, electoral success,* and 
an engaging personality. His four-year 
drive to secure the Democratic presiden- 
tial nomination has made him known 
throughout the land. Yet he entered the 
campaign with the untested issues of 
youth, experience, and religion. 


Additional strength has been given 


1In 1912 there were three major parties. 
The Republican vote was sharply divided be- 
tween William Howard Taft and the Pro- 
gressive Party candidate, Theodore Roosevelt. 
President Wilson won that election with only 
45.3 percent of the total popular vote. In 
1948 President Truman faced the opposition 
of both Progressive and the State-Rights 
Parties of several Southern States. He re- 
ceived only 49.9 percent of the total popular 
vote in his victorious campaign. Had Presi- 
dent Truman been the sole candidate of the 
Democratic Party, it is reasonable to assume 
he would have received over 52 percent of the 
popular vote. 

2President Wilson in 1916 received 51.7 per- 
cent of the total major party popular vote. 

3If the total Republican popular vote should 
be between 51-52 percent, it is possible that 
the Republican Party would fail to secure a 
majority of the electoral college votes and 
would thereby lose the election. 

4In the 1948 U. S. Senatorial election, for 
example, Kennedy won by over 864,000, tak- 
ing 67 percent of the total vote cast for that 
office. This was by far the greatest popular 
victory ever secured in Massachusetts by a 
candidate for the U. S. Senate. 


the Democratic ticket in the South5 by 
the selection of the Senate Majority 
Leader, Lyndon Johnson, as the vice 
presidential candidate. Few northern 
liberals initially welcomed the selection 
of Johnson. These liberals viewed him 
as an exponent of the conservative wing 
of the Democratic Party and one likely 
to cost the party votes in some areas.® 
In addition, some of the southern leaders 
viewed him as too much of a liberal be- 
cause of his leadership in the Civil 
Rights’ issues. Others are counting upon 
him to hold the South and maintain 
strength through leadership in other 
areas. These too are untested issues. 


Nixon - Lodge 


Not since 1836 has a major party 
awarded its presidential nomination to 
the incumbent vice-president. Few Re- 
publican candidates for president ever 
have created more controversy than 
Richard Milhous Nixon. His hard-hitting 
campaign tactics, the famed 1952 tele- 
vision broadcast, e.g., and his alleged 
ambition and opportunism have made 
Nixon a turbulent figure in U. S. politics. 
There are few neutrals where Vice- 
President Nixon is concerned. Many who 
oppose him bitterly dislike him and 
maintain that he is ruthless and cannot 
be trusted. Few who support him do so 
with the blind affection given President 
Eisenhower. Candidate Nixon is aware 
of these facts and is attempting to over- 
come them. The “new Nixon” still has 
his bitter dissenters. Yet, despite this, 
there is a general recognition of his 
ability and political acumen. This will 
be needed to its fullest extent if he is 


5In 1952 and 1956 President Eisenhower 
carried Texas, Florida, North Carolina, and 
Virginia. Undoubtedly it is hoped that the 
Johnson nomination will lessen the chance 
of an electoral revolt in a number of Southern 
states which could result in their approving 
a States’ Right candidate. The religious is- 
sue could result in victory for the Nixon- 
Lodge ticket in Texas, North Carolina and 
Virginia in 1960. 

6Senator Johnson is also running in Texas 
for re-election as a U. S. Senator. This is in 
keeping with the practice in Texas where 
John Nance Garner in 1932 ran for both the 
House of Representatives and the vice-presi- 
dency. He resigned his Congressional seat 
upon his election to the vice-presidency. 
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to carry the day in this election. 

The deep preoccupation of the United 
States with foreign affairs and the cold 
war was one of the chief influences lead- 
ing to the selection of United Nations’ 
Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge as 
Nixon’s running mate. It is hoped that 
Lodge will have an important voting 
appeal in New York State and among 
the internationalists in other critical 
areas. His voting appeal in other re- 
spects is not thought to be great.7 


GENERAL CAMPAIGN 
STRATEGY 


In 1958 the Democratic Party won its 
heaviest Congressional majority in Con- 
gress since 1936. Since then it has pur- 
sued an active congressional campaign 
with one eye on 1960. Certain legisla- 
tion supported by this party has been 
vetoed by President Eisenhower who has 
supported the anti-inflation policy of a 
balanced budget. In the present cam- 
paign the Democrats have labeled the 
Republicans as the “party of the veto.” 
The Republicans, on the other hand, have 
charged the Democrats with being the 
party of inflation and fiscal irresponsi- 
bility. 

The abortive session of Congress which 
began August 8 did not yield much more 
than a transfer of the presidential 
campaign to the floor of Congress. 

Both parties have offered the elector- 
ate the most liberal platforms proposed 
in years. The charge has been made 
that the parties now have common goals, 
differing only in the means for attaining 
them. The Democrats offer a “new 
frontier” and the Republicans a “new 
America.” 


Principal Issues — 1960 


Both political conventions ran true to 
form. The Republicans “pointed with 
pride” at the accomplishments of the 
Eisenhower years. The Democrats at- 
tacked the Eisenhower administration 
without, however, attacking the Presi- 


7Lodge was defeated by Kennedy in 1952 
2 4 79,000 votes in his attempt to be re-elected 
. S. Senator from Massachusetts. 


dent personally because of his popu- 
larity. Yet, as the campaign has pro- 
gressed, there are several issues that 
stand out clearly above all others. They 
include: 

President Eisenhower’s Record. Un- 
like Adlai Stevenson, who in 1952 
attempted to disassociate himself from 
many of the acts of the Truman adminis- 
tration,’ Vice President Nixon has cam- 
paigned on the Eisenhower record. 
Where he has departed from the Eisen- 
hower policies, he has maintained that 
his approach is different only in method, 
not goals. Changing times demand 
changing policies within the general 
framework of goals. President Eisen- 
hower has enthusiastically supported the 
Nixon-Lodge ticket, and the Republican 
Party hopes that it will benefit from the 
good-will which President Eisenhower 
still retains among the voters. 


In answer to this position, the Demo- 
cratic party has charged that the record 
is one of favor to certain interests; that 
the program has denied or prevented 
progress; that it alone is the party which 
will lead all America “with a heart.” 
They point out that the Democratic plat- 
form and the proposals of the Congress 
which were vetoed or blocked would bene- 
fit all America rather than the business 
segment of the nation. 

Vice President Nixon. No holds are 
barred in the Democratic attack upon 
Vice President Nixon. The Democrats 
hope to capitalize upon the feeling of dis- 
like and distrust which many voters, Re- 
publicans as well as Democrats, display 
toward Nixon. He is pictured as being 
without principle, as one having insati- 
able ambition, one who is tricky and 
opportunistic, and one not “fit to fill the 
shoes of President Eisenhower.” The 
intensity of this attack upon Nixon is 
not likely to lessen, though there is a 
possibility that if carried to excess it 
may rebound to his benefit. 


Youth and Experience. Not since Wil- 


8This caused President Truman to become 
less than enthusiastic for Adlai Stevenson as 
he later stated. 
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liam Jennings Bryan ran for president 
on the Democratic ticket in 1896 has 
youth been so important an issue in a 
presidential campaign. Yet youth of it- 
self is not the issue. It is the experi- 
ence and maturity of the candidates. 
The Republicans bank heavily upon the 
maturity and admitted experience of Vice 
President Nixon. The Democrats, on the 
other hand, have asserted that Senator 
Kennedy’s fourteen years in Congress 
have provided him with maturity and ex- 
perience far beyond his years. The acid 
test of this issue will not show up until 
this campaign is over. 

Peace and the Cold War. No issue 
may have greater force in this campaign 
than peace and the cold war. The main- 
tenance of peace during the Eisenhower 
administration is being given the maxi- 
mum play by the Republican Party. The 
Democratic Party attacks this as an 
“uneasy peace” in a world that has seen 
the intensification of the “cold war,” the 
occurrence of limited “hot wars,” the 
rise of Communism in Cuba, the worsen- 
ing of relations with Red China, and the 
general deterioration of U.S.-Russian 
relations. The Republicans have stressed 
that in Nixon and Lodge they have a 
ticket which can handle the Russians, 
strengthen the hand of the U.S. in the 
Cold War, and lead the free world to an 
eventual victory. 

Defense. Closely allied to the peace- 
cold war issue is the state of U.S. de- 
fenses. Here, the Democrats claim that 
the Republican Party has weakened our 
capabilities for defending the country. 
The missile gap, if there is one, is blamed 
upon the Republicans. The assertion is 
made that the defense dollar has not 
been fully effective, that the balancing 
of the budget has been attained at the 
expense of adequate defenses. In reply, 
the Republicans maintain that whatever 
the United States lack in defense was 
the result of the policies inherited from 
the Truman Administration and that the 
United States today has a military posi- 
tion superior to that of any nation in the 
world. They also maintain that this 


position will be strengthened under a 
Nixon administration. 


Prosperity and Economic Growth. 
Without doubt the state of the US. 
economy in November will be an impor- 
tant factor in the election. The Demo- 
cratic party has hammered on the charge 
that there are “soft-spots” and that the 
Republican insistence upon a balanced 
budget has slowed economic growth. 
They also charge that Republican “big 
business” policies have upped the inter- 
est rate, and have added to unemploy- 
ment. 


The Republican Party has countered by 
arguing that the present prosperity is 
sound, that real economic growth has 
been great, that employment has never 
been greater, and that the general stand- 
ard of living is at an all-time high. This 
prosperity will be threatened, the Re- 
publicans charge, if the Democrats are 
elected. This is the “pocket-book” issue, 
and it may well be decisive with many 
voters. Both parties are making the 
most of it. 


Farm Problem. Seldom have the farm 
states been wooed as in this election 
year. Both parties have already modi- 
fied their farm programs. The Benson 
farm program is being side-stepped by 
the Republicans in favor of a one 
which will combine price supports with 
acreage and production controls. In the 
case of the Democrats, the farmers are 
being promised a return to 90 percent 
parity and certain other assistance. The 
farm vote is one of the enigmas of the 
campaign. If the farmer believes that 
both parties will offer him about as 
much, there is a chance that the farmer 
will vote according to the over-all eco- 
nomic, political, and social philosophies 
and programs of the parties rather than 
upon the farm plank, as such. If so, on 
the basis of historical performance, this 
would benefit the Republican Party. 


Social Welfare. Dominant in both 


party platforms are promises of some 
form of medical insurance, liberalization 
of social security, housing assistance and 
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certain other general welfare gains. 
Although there are considerable differ- 
ences in degree in proposed programs, 
the basic difference lies in the approaches 
of the Republican and Democratic 
Parties to these issues. The Republicans 
emphasize provision of assistance on a 
“needs basis” and place greater reliance 
on private financing, whereas the Demo- 
cratic party emphasizes the insurance de- 
vice, national standards and tax fi- 
nancing. 


Labor Policy. Labor, although not 
monolithic in its voting pattern, is sup- 
porting (at least insofar as its leaders 
are concerned) the Democratic Party. 
The Democrats hope to retain labor sup- 
port by pressing for a more liberal mini- 
mum wage, and greater federal interven- 
tion in labor matters. The Republicans 
favor a smaller increase in the minimum 
wage and a greater reliance upon labor- 
management collective bargaining in the 
settlement of labor disputes. In this area 
the South has not strongly supported 
the position of the National Democratic 
Party. 


Taxation. The conflict between the 
parties on taxation relates principally to 
the fiscal issue noted earlier, namely the 
Republican insistence on a balanced bud- 
get, and a tax program that will give 
incentive for investment and stimulate 
economic growth. The Democratic Party’s 
tax program deals with the tax-loopholes 
that lose “billions of dollars” in potential 
revenue and greater relief, if any, for 
lower income persons. 


Religion. This is the “silent issue” of 
the campaign. Neither candidate has 
raised it. Yet despite the attitudes of 
Nixon and Kennedy, the religious issue 
persists. The polls will not effectively 
measure it, but it could be important in 
such states as Ohio, Pennsylvania, New 
York, Illinois and California if the vote 
is close.? It may also be a consideration 


9Governor Lawrence, the first Catholic ever 
elected Governor of Pennsylvania, has main- 
tained that the religious issue cost him 
vaxty in his campaign for that office in 


in Texas and some other Southern 
States. 


Civil Rights. Both parties have adopted 
very strong civil rights platforms. In 
the face of bitter Southern opposition, 
the Democratic Party adopted a civil 
rights plank which commended “sit- 
down” demonstrations by Southern 
negroes, advocated federal action to en- 
force the right to vote and curb job 
discrimination, and called upon the 
South to achieve a “first-step compli- 
ance” by 1963 with the Supreme Court 
ruling against school segregation. The 
Republican civil rights program promises 
legislative action which will authorize 
the Attorney-General of the U.S. to 
bring civil suits on behalf of the indi- 
vidual who charges denial of constitu- 
tional rights, including the right to at- 
tend a non-segregated school; to estab- 
lish a Federal Commission on equal job 
opportunities; to modify the filibuster 
rules; and to accept completion of six 
grades of elementary school as evidence 
of literacy for voting purposes. 


The big issue in civil rights is not 
really the platform planks, but whether 
Southern senators and congressmen can 
be counted upon to support the liberal 
Democratic provision on civil rights.1° 


Miscellaneous Issues. Many of these 
issues are local in character. They in- 
clude: urban renewal, slum clearance, 
aid to depressed areas, immigration 
policy, and aid to the schools. Each of 
these will appeal to special groups, and, 
in the aggregate, they may have some 
importance, particularly in the election 
of members of the House of Represen- 
tatives. 


THE NOVEMBER 
OUTLOOK 


Of all the issues in the presidential 
election, four seem to overshadow all 
others: peace (foreign policy and de- 
fense), prosperity, experience, and re- 


10The victory of Senator Kefauver in the 
August primary, for example, was said by 
some to be a victory for the advocates of the 
Democratic civil rights program. 
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ligion. These may well decide the presi- 
dential election. 


The following factors seem to favor 
the Republican ticket: 


1. Peace: In spite of all the inter- 
national crises, there is_ still 
peace. 


2. Prosperity and high employment. 


3. The eight years’ experience of 
Nixon in high level government 
policy and his “tough” policy to- 
ward the Russians. 


4. Basic strength of President Eisen- 
hower and his willingness to cam- 
paign actively for the Nixon- 
Lodge ticket. 


5. Rockefeller’s support in New 
York. 


6. Possible greater confidence of vot- 
ers in the civil rights program of 
the Republican Party and _ its 
ability to carry it out. 


7. The appeal of Henry Cabot Lodge 
in the area of foreign affairs. 


8. The religious issue. 


9. The intensity of Vice President 
Nixon’s campaign in the South and 
other critical areas. 


10. Evidence of an increasing ten- 
dency to vote Republican nation- 
ally even though the vote is Demo- 
cratic for Congressional offices. 


11. Impact of the issue that the Demo- 
cratic Party is the party of high 
expenditures and inflation. 


Uncertainty is present in every presi- 
dential campaign. Seldom has this been 
as strong as it is in the present cam- 
paign. The impact of the above issues 
is very difficult to measure, and events 
during the campaign may have impor- 
tant consequences on the results in No- 
vember. 


Favoring the election of Kennedy- 
Johnson are the following issues: 


1. The intense dislike of Nixon by 
many voters. 


2. The worsening of the international 
situation and the intensification of 
the cold war. 


3. Doubts concerning the basic pros- 
perity of the economy. 


4. The unity of the Democratic Party 
in nominating Johnson for Vice 
President. 


5. The appeal of the civil rights pro- 
gram for Southern moderates. 


The big cities’ vote. 
The farm discontent. 
Heavy labor support. 


The majority of democratic regis- 
trations in the nation. 


10. A record turnout of voters. 


11. Pockets of unemployment and de- 
pression in certain areas of the 
nation. 


12. The “big business” and “conserva- 
tive” label of the Republican 
Party. 


13. Heavy Catholic population in sev- 
eral key states. 


14. The “liberal label” of the Demo- 
cratic Party. 


The lack of any notable success for 
the Democratic leadership in the post 
convention sessions of the Congress may 
injure the Democratic Party’s chances 
more than those of the Republicans. The 
deep seated conflicts in the South also 
would seem to favor the Republicans’ 
chances. But these are imponderables 
which can only be tested by the election 
itself. 


CONCLUDING 
OBSERVATIONS 


On the basis of a careful appraisal of 
these issues, the records of voting in key 
states and areas, the outlook for the con- 
gressional election appears as follows: 


Senate. The Democrats will retain 
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control of the U. S. Senate by a wide 
margin. 11 


House of Representatives. The Demo- 
crats will also retain control of the House 
of Representatives!2 by a comfortable 
margin, though the Republicans may 
gain a few seats in the East, Mid-West, 
and the Far West. 


The Presidency. The outlook for the 
Democratic Party for victory in Novem- 
ber is better than it was in 1952 or 1956. 
In the writer’s view, the Democrats may 
well secure at least 232 electoral votes, 
as follows: 


(a) The South and Border States — 
148 Electoral Votes13 


North Carolina ........... 14 
South Carolina ........... 8 
9 
11 
8 
(b) The East — 28 Electoral Votes 
Massachusetts ........... 16 
Rhode Island 4 
(c) The Middle West — 
49 Electoral Votes 
13 


11The Democrats now control the U. S. 
Senate by 66 to 34 and many of the U. S. 
Senate seats up for election are in the safe 
South (10 seats) and three are in the border 
states of Kentucky, Tennessee and New 
Mexico. Democratic incumbents are also up 
for re-election in Delaware, Illinois, Minne- 
sota (Humphrey), Montana, Oregon, Rhode 
Island, and West Virginia. Republicans are 
up for re-election only in Colorado, Idaho, 
Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey and North Dakota. 
Some of these were marginal victories in 1954 
(won by less than 55% of the total vote). 
Alaska and Hawaii are also holding elections. 


12The Democrats have 280 seats and the 
Republicans 152 in the present House of 
Representatives. 


18The impacts of the religious issue and the 
conservative feelings prevalent in the South 
might result in a Republican victory in Texas, 
North Carolina and Virginia. Were this to 
occur, the Nixon-Lodge ticket would gain 50 
electoral votes. 


(d) The Far West — 7 Electoral Votes 


Total Electoral Vote ...... 232 


On the other hand, the Republicans 
could well win 228 electoral votes, as 
follows: 


(a) The South and Border States — 
28 Electoral Votes14 


10 
8 
WIGS. 10 
(b) The East — 31 Electoral Votes 
3 
New Hampshire .......... 4 
16 
(c) The Middle West — 
91 Electoral Votes15 
10 
6 
North Dakota... 4 
South Dakota: 4 
20 
12 
(d) The Far West—78 Electoral Votes 
32 
4 
3 
9 
3 
6 
Total Electoral Votes ..... 228 


This analysis leaves as doubtful New 
York with 45 and Pennsylvania with 32 
electoral votes. On the basis of present 
conditions and attitudes, it appears 
likely that both states will vote Republi- 
can. This result would give the Re- 
publican ticket, Nixon-Lodge, victory 
with 305 electoral votes to 232 for the 
Kennedy-Johnson ticket. Obviously, with- 
out these key states, according to this 
analysis, the Republican Party cannot 
win. In fact, the loss of New York or 


14See footnote 13. 


13Michigan is a doubtful state in this 
analysis. 
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Pennsylvania and Florida together would 
spell defeat for the Republicans. Clearly, 
this will be a close election and one 
hard fought, particularly in these areas. 


Following the analysis, if one assumes 
a total popular vote of approximately 
65.0 million, it will divide approximately 
53 percent to 47 percent, giving the 
Republicans a popular majority of ap- 
proximately 3.9 million, a very close 
election indeed. In this breakdown, if 
the total vote should exceed 65 million, 
it would appear that the Republican 
majority would increase proportionately 
remaining at approximately 53 percent 
of the total. 

The above analyses of the electoral 
breakdown by states concludes that Vice 
President Nixon will carry California. 
But if Senator Kennedy should carry 
California, then such a victory for the 
Democratic party will not occur as an 
isolated event. It will indicate a land- 


slide electoral victory for the Democratic 
Party — a total that would exceed 414 
electoral votes — for if California goes 
Democratic, then, in the writer’s opinion, 
so also will New York, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois and Michigan. The margin of 
the total popular vote that would be 
Democratic in the face of this 414 elec- 
toral vote victory would, in this writer’s 
view, only approximate 53 percent of 
the total popular vote. 

This appraisal of the national election 
is being written in August, and events 
which no one can foresee may operate 
to emphasize other issues with resultant 
changes in the vote totals for both 
parties. One thing is certainly true, the 
1960 presidential election campaign 
gives promise of real effort by both 
parties to stimulate strongly the voting 
populace. It will be a campaign not. to 
be forgotten in a hurry. 
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A Monc post-World War II develop- 
ments in higher education, there has 
been an increasing number of business 
fellowships awarded by industry to uni- 
versity faculty members. The common 
objective of most of these programs has 
been to familiarize the faculty with the 
operation of the United States economic 
system.1! 


That such programs have been intro- 
duced at all is prima facie evidence that 
industry believes the academic training 
of college faculties, especially in eco- 
nomics, lacks this kind of exposure to 
the business environment. These pro- 


*Robert Lyon is an Assistant Professor of 
Economics in the Temple University School 
of Business and Public Administration. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1960 he was awarded a 
College-Business Exchange Fellowship at the 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Com- 
pany. This article summarizes the results 
of certain research completed and reported 
to that company during the period of his 
fellowship. 


1During the past five summers the writer 
has received six such awards. In chrono- 
logical order, they were: 

Economics-in-Action, a group program at 
Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland, Ohio, 
financed by Republic Steel Corporation ; 

Securities Market, a group program at New 
York University, New York, New York, 
financed by the securities industry ; 

Economics-in-Action, a group program at 
the University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis- 
consin, financed by a miscellaneous group of 
industries, chiefly paper-and-pulp ; 

Workshop on Economic Education for Col- 
lege Faculty, a group program, at Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, a 
pioneer project conducted by the Joint Coun- 
cil on Economic Education, New York, New 
York, financed by the American Iron and 
Steel Institute ; 

College-Business Exchange, an _ individual 
program at J. C. Penney, Inc., New York, 
New York, sponsored by the Foundation for 
Economic Education, Irvington, New York; 
and College-Business Exchange, an individual 
program at Connecticut General Life Insur- 
ance Company Hartford, Connecticut, spon- 
sored by the Foundation for Economic Edu- 
cation, Irvington, New York. 

Specifically, these programs have varied 
from a multi-industry study at Case to a 
dominantly one-industry study, paper-and- 
pulp, at Wisconsin; from a rapid survey of 
several industries in the greater Philadel- 
phia area (pioneer project of the Joint Coun- 
cil on Economic Education for college faculty) 
to an intensive survey of the securities mar- 
ket on Wall Street; from a survey of a large 
mercantile organization, Penney, to a _ re- 
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grams, on the whole, have been recipro- 
cally beneficial to both faculty and in- 
dustry; and over a generation of college 
teaching, several thousand students 
should be the indirect beneficiaries of 
one professorial fellowship. 


Apparently, industry has felt that 
such “economic education” has not been 
enough, and so it has introduced another 
species into its organization, economic 
education in its own training courses. 
The Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company, which does not have such a 
program, asked the writer to survey 
what industry has done in this area for 
non-supervisory personnel, with a view 
to consideration of an appropriate “eco- 
nomic education” program in its home 
office at Hartford. 


HOW EXTENSIVE IS 
“ECONOMIC EDUCATION” 
IN INDUSTRY? 


In 1948, the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board indicated that about 10 
per cent of the 358 companies surveyed 
had as one of their employee education 
objectives “to explain the fundamentals 
of the free enterprise system, to widen 
understanding of basic economics as 
applied to the nation’s business opera- 
tions in general.”2 Such a percentage 
would depend, of course, on the definition 
of “economic education,” or whether the 
program were given only once or was 
continuous, and on whether it were de- 
signed exclusively for supervisory per- 
sonnel. 


Among the 37 employee education ob- 
jectives economic education ranked sixth. 
Since some of the other objectives were 
partially economic, the 10 per cent for 


2In this survey, “economic education” was 
only one of several kinds of “employee edu- 
cation” evaluated. National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, Employee Education, Studies 
= aan Policy, No. 119, 1951, New York 
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1948 was probably an understatement, 
certainly a minimum figure. 


At the American Economic Founda- 
tion, the writer was told that less than 
10 per cent of companies now have any 
kind of economic education program. 
There was argument that there has been 
a marked decline during the Eisenhower 
administration, and that there has been 
a recent upward trend, perhaps anticipat- 
ing a reversal of the political trends of 
the fifties next November.? In this con- 
nection, a correspondent of the Life 
Office Management Association writes 
that nine years ago “some of the more 
outspoken observers . . . noted that the 
true purpose of ‘economic education’ 
program was to elect a Republican presi- 
dent. Perhaps they were right, because 
with the election of President Eisen- 
hower, the subject seemed to fade 
away.’’4 


A rough survey for 1958 indicated that 
less than one per cent of the companies 
had for non-supervisory personnel an 
economic education program on a re- 
current basis, with enough information 
for analysis.5 


Whether economic education is histori- 
cally related to a political cycle or to 
Parkinson’s first law (having been re- 
placed by executive development, accord- 
ing to one cynic), it is essentially a de- 
fensive movement, and despite this, or 
perhaps because of it, few companies 
have bought it. 


Economic Education at a 
Midwestern Insurance Company 


Of more than two dozen economic edu- 
cation programs surveyed, that of a Mid- 


3Interview with Mr. M. Reichner, American 
— Foundation, New York, July 29, 
1960. 

4Letter dated July 6, 1960, from one of the 
assistant managers, Life Office Management 
Association. 

5From a list of 840 companies in the Sum- 
mary of 1958 Edition of the Training 
Materials Exchange Service of American So- 
elety of Training Directors, Madison 5, Wis- 
consin, 31 companies which indicated that 
they conducted “economic education” pro- 
grams for non-supervisory personnel were 
selected for correspondence, to which 20 re- 
sponded. 


western insurance company® is outlined 
for several reasons: 


1. It is probably as representative of 
“economic education” in industry as 
any other in the country, and it is 
probably superior to most;7 

2. It should naturally be of interest 
to other insurance companies; and 

3. It is devised for clerical employees. 


This program is based on a set of 
films produced by the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, “Basic Economic Series,” 
and has three objectives:8 

1. Familiarity with 13 basic economic 
concepts: money and credit, supply 
and demand, profit, prices, money, 
productivity, insurance, economic 
systems, taxation, business cycles, 
international trade and tariffs, 
competition, and government con- 
trol of money; 

2. An appreciation of how these basic 
economic concepts affect American 
business, the company, and the em- 
ployee; and 

3. Recognition of his responsibility as 
an American citizen “for good gov- 
ernment and a sound economic 
system.” 

The course is on a completely volun- 
tary basis, scheduled during business 
hours for clerical employees only and 
is comprised of seven sessions, each 
about one and one-half hours: 1. How 
Money Began; 2. Money and Its Uses; 
3. Panic; 4. Money and Government; 
5. Inflation and Production; 6. The 
Economy and Government; and 7. The 
Company’s Economic Position. 

By way of example, in Session 3, 
“Panic” — a topic which, on first hear- 
ing, is not clear — the trainee is ex- 
pected to become familiar with the con- 


6From their training manual, Economic 
Education. 

7The company won a national award for 
its employee education program—of which 
“economic education” was one part—for de- 
veloping ‘better employee understanding of 
business and the American economic system.” 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Your Business, News Bulletin, 
Vol. 11, No. 6, June 1960, Washington, D. C. 

8From the “Introduction” to the training 
manual. 
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cepts of interest, risk capital and 
productivity, and to “appreciate how the 
buying and saving activities of indi- 
viduals affect the economic status of the 
entire community.”9® 


A very important part of the course 
is evaluation. This is considered in two 
dimensions: first, what the trainees 
think of the course, and second, how 
much the trainees have learned. For the 
first goal, standard forms are provided 
to the trainees by the instructor, and for 
the second goal, a multiple-choice ex- 
amination is given. 


The programs of other companies dif- 
fer, of course, in detail, but they all 
generally share, first, an attempt to 
teach a course in principles of economics, 
however fragmented or truncated; sec- 
ond, an area of advocating free or freer 
enterprise; and third, relating this eco- 
nomic and business background to indi- 
vidual companies’ problems.1° 


Cost 


Of the 15 economic education pro- 
grams listed in the Foremanship Founda- 
tion’s Survey of Economic Education, 
costs of the equipment for twelve are 
available. These are minor compared 


9Economic Education, op. cit., Session III. 
10For a summary of objectives of economic 
education programs in industry, see Man- 
agement Development. Series, Survey of 
Economic Education, Foremanship Founda- 

tion, Dayton, Ohio, 1951. 

1. To increase employees’ knowledge and 
understanding of basic economics. 

2. To increase employees’ knowledge and 
understanding of the American economic 
system. 

3. To stimulate sound thinking and atti- 
tudes in employees about the spirit and 
workings of our system. 

4. To increase knowledge and understand- 
ing of, and confidence in, the company 
by employees and the community. 

5. To encourage desirable changes in atti- 
tudes and opinions and their expression 
in actions on and off the job. 

. To create better management-employee 
relations. 

. To increase recognition of the value of 
liberties and an awareness of respon- 
sibilities they imply. 

8. To reinforce management’s position in 
the economic sense. 

9. To create a civic and political conscious- 
ness. 

10. To prevent the rise of socialism in this 
country. 

This booklet is now almost ten years old, 

and hence its usefulness is rather limited. 


with the opportunity costs or value of 
production foregone. But even the op- 
portunity costs, according to the Ameri- 
can Economic Foundation, are of least 
concern in setting up economic education 
programs. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that none of the companies’ letters 
or brochures sent in response to the 
request for information on their eco- 
nomic education programs made any 
concrete reference to this subject. 


Validation 


Very important is the fact that none 
of the companies has validated its eco- 
nomic education program; like many 
other training programs, it is essentially 
accepted on faith by company officials. 
Evaluations of all 15 programs listed in 
the Survey of Economic Education are 
subjective and vague. In fact, the 
American Economic Foundation even 
avoids validating economic education 
programs on the ground that validation 
studies might give the personnel the 
impression that they are propagandistic. 


Among 20 correspondents to the sur- 
vey conducted by the writer, one com- 
pany sent its brochure entitled, “A Case 
History of a Successful Economic Infor- 
mation Program,” but in an accompany- 
ing letter, the Director of Communica- 
tions of this company wrote 

“the program as such has not been in 

operation since 1956. It is my opinion 

that it was reasonably effective; how- 
ever, it did involve expensive pro- 
cedures. There is no doubt that 
reasonably effective results can be 
accomplished through a considerably 
more simplified and direct approach.”11 

Another company — in the transpor- 
tation field — which educates by mail, 
writes that its course, of which economic 
education is only one phase, “proved 
most effective. In a five-year period, 
over 4,000 employees registered volun- 
tarily for the 20-month course, with 
a high percentage securing passing 
grades.”12. When it is considered that 


liLetter dated July 14, 1960, but no data 
are provided to support this observation. 
12Letter dated July 21, 1960. 
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this is a correspondence course, and 
further, that the examination in econom- 
ics, consisting of ten true-false ques- 
tions, five multiple-choice questions, and 
ten completion exercises, is taken and 
returned by mail, it is amazing that 
100 per cent do not pass. In short, 
the scattered evidence on validation is 
subjective and superficial.13 


WHAT IS 
ECONOMIC EDUCATION 


The most important and crucial ques- 
tion of all is: What is “economic edu- 
cation?” The key to this question lies 
in the field of semantics. If economic 
education in industry means teaching a 
principles-of-economics course — and 
this is what virtually all the programs 
attempt, at least in part — this is an 
usurpation of the function of schools 
and colleges. And if the schools and 
colleges have been remiss in their eco- 
nomics pedagogy, the remedy is not for 
industry to assume this vital job, but 
for the schools and colleges to improve 
their teaching, and if necessary, to pro- 
vide evening courses in the principles of 
economics for adults, such as_ those 
available in universities and colleges in 
most large cities. 


If economic education is not principles 
of economics, but a euphemism for 
preaching the virtues of a laissez faire 
economy — which, incidentally, has not 
existed since the twenties, but which 
might still be a reasonable objective of 
a privately-owned and regulated com- 
pany — then the name, economic educa- 
tion, should be changed to a more realis- 
tic title. 


That there is a dire need for economic 
education among all groups in the coun- 
try, especially the electorate, is hardly 


13Companies administering or planning to 
install economic education programs should 
be made aware of Jacob’s findings, however 
tentative, in Changing Values in College 
(New York: Harper, 1957), namely, that 
American colleges—which unlike industry 
operate on a full-time basis—regardless of 
type, have not been effecting any fundamental 
change in the attitudes or values of students. 


disputable. Economic illiteracy, of course, 
is not the only brand of illiteracy, nor 
the most prevalent or serious. It is, 
however, the function of the schools and 
colleges, not industry, to educate, and 
the function of industry, to train. The 
social science of political economy must 
not, by default, be taught by special- 
interest groups, and the practical sub- 
jects of insurance, marketing, etc. — 
unless they be the principles of these 
subjects — should be removed from edu- 
cation, where they do not belong, and 
transferred into industrial training pro- 
grams, where they do belong. The time 
is long overdue for the colleges and in- 
dustries to regain their proper roles and 
to begin to respect their respective 
domains.14 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 
IN INDUSTRY 


While industry should stay out of 
economic education, it might logically 
stay in or move into business education, 
if it wishes to train or convert. Connec- 
ticut General’s practice of hiring liberal- 
arts majors, ranging from English to 
physics, as well as liberal-arts-oriented 
business-administration majors, even in 
so pragmatic, prosaic, and technical a 
field as insurance, is commendable and 
might very well be followed by other 
companies in and out of the insurance 
industry. 


Since economics is more closely re- 
lated than any of the other social 
sciences to business, there is bound to 
be some duplication of the roles of edu- 
cation and industry, but this is no more 
a problem than the offering of courses 
in economic principles and salesmanship 
in the same university; the essential 
point is that the university, not indus- 
try, teaches economics, and that in- 
dustry, not the university, trains sales- 
men. 


14In this connection, both education and in- 
dustry would find valuable Gordon and 
Howell's Higher Education for Business, New 
York: Columbia, 1959. 
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The General Message of 
Business Education 


If a company decides to embark on a 
business education program, the first 
step is to find out the state of economic 
business literacy and attitudes in the 
organization. The degree of literacy 
will vary from industry to industry and 
from company to company. In the ab- 
sence of standardized tests, each com- 
pany will need to devise its own. 

For measurement of economic beliefs 
and attitudes, the American Economic 
Foundation has a uniform test, but it 
would seem to be quite unreliable and 
invalid since it consists of only 15 ques- 
tions, some of them rather ambiguous.15 
Further, it is known that it is very 
tempting for subjects to answer falsely 
or incorrectly to an ego-involved paper- 
and-pencil test of which this question- 
naire might be an example in some in- 
dustrial environments. Again, in the 
absence of standardized tests, each com- 
pany will have to construct its own, 
geared to its own business education 
objectives. 


After the company has some idea of 


the economic literacy and attitudes of 
its personnel, the next step is to try to 
improve the state of “business educa- 
tion” in the company. When all the 
economic education programs in indus- 
try are viewed from their main motif, 
which is business education, they say, or 
say in effect, that companies, like fami- 
lies, have only limited incomes and re- 
sources and that there are various legiti- 
mate claimants to these incomes if the 
company is to live and grow. 


The Annual Report a Media 
of “Business Education” 
An Example: 


It would seem, therefore, that what- 
ever other media a company might use 
to transmit this message, the annual re- 
port, in conjunction with periodic, small- 
group discussions about phases of it, is 
the most logical medium. By this is 
meant not merely the conventional 
annual report, but that report, first, ex- 
plained in non-accounting language,16 
and second, transformed from an ac- 
counting to an economic framework, as 
illustrated by the following table:17 


FUNCTIONAL OPERATING REPORT 
A Summary of the Year 


(representative company) * 


A. We received from our customers 


In buying our products, our customers paid 


the following costs: 


Cost of goods and services bought from others 51% 


Cost of tools wearing out (depreciation, 


obsolescence) 


(taxes) 


Cost of human energy (payroll, pensions, 


benefits) 
Cost of using the tools (profit) 
Total expended 
Tools in use 


B. 
C. 
D. Cost of payments ordered by government 
E. 


P 

Total 

100% $62,430,507 $20,286 
31,839,558 10,346 

rr 6% 3,745,830 1,217 
9% 5,618,745 1,826 
Sains 29% 18,104,849 5,883 
5% 3,121,525 1,014 
100% $62,430,507 $20,286 
$99,240,000 $16,000 


*The arithemtic and percentages are estimates of the “average” industrial operation for 


1957. 


The American Economic Foundation, How and Why to Prepare the Functional 
Operating Report, 1958, New York, 17, p. 4 


15For example, Question 1: ‘Who provides 
the money that is in your paycheck? (check 
one answer only) The company ; Stockholders 
of the company; Customers of the company ; 
and Question 4: “Customers don’t have much 
to say about prices. Management sets the 
price and the customers have to pay it. 
(check one answer only) I agree; I disagree. 


16See the Scott Paper Company Annual Re- 
port, 1958, Student Edition: An Analysis of 
the Scott Report, which is a pioneer in this 
area. 

17For a detailed conversion of the conven- 
tional annual report (“control” accounting) 
to a functional operating report, see the 
American Economic Foundation, How and 
Why to Prepare the Functional Operating 
Report, 1958, New York, 17, pp. 14-15. 
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Since such a table can be adapted to 
any economic system, the stigma of gross 
propaganda, which attaches to so much 
of past economic education programs, 
is virtually eliminated. However, from 
this table it should be spelled out, that, 
given no basic change in human nature, 
these costs, in a free-enterprise or 
mixed economy, represent a much 
greater number of independent human 
factors than such costs would represent 
in a socialist economy, and that herein 
lies one of the roots of political flexi- 
bility and freedom. As one non-laissez- 
faire and non-socialist exponent has 
said: “It is better that a man should 
tyrannize over his bank balance than 
over his fellow-citizens; and whilst the 
former is denounced as being but a 
means to the latter, sometimes, at least, 
it is an alternative.”18 

Such an annual report, educative as 
well as persuasive, acceptable to the 
professional as well as the layman, 
might circulate not only to the employ- 
ees of its company, its customers, and 
employees of other companies, but also 
where pertinent to the curricula, to the 
schools and colleges. 


This may be only a very small dose 


18Keynes, J. M. The General Theory of Em- 
ployment, Interest and Money, (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1936), p. 374. 


of economic and business education; but 
if communicated effectively, it might 
be a modest contribution to economic 
and business literacy among the elec- 
torate in the United States today. 


CONCLUSION 

On the basis of a survey, including 
correspondents with about thirty com- 
panies, of “economic education” pro- 
grams in industry, it would appear that 
they are a euphemism for “business edu- 
cation.” “Economic education” is a 
function of the college; “business educa- 
tion,” which generally comprises train- 
ing, a function of industry. The time is 
long overdue for the colleges and indus- 
try to regain their proper roles. 


If industry wishes to train in the eco- 
nomic aspects of its business or an 
economic philosophy, it would appear 
that the most logical medium is a sim- 
plified and economically-oriented annual 
report. Such a report might not only 
provide information about the company 
in relation to the industry and the 
economy, but also attempt to demon- 
strate that the freer the economy, the 
larger the number of independent human 
factors sustaining costs, and that herein 
lies one of the roots of political flexi- 
bility and freedom. 
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The School of Business and Public Administration—1 960-1961 
by LOUIS T. HARMS* 


PRESENT enrollments in colleges and 
the prospects for and problems asso- 
ciated with future enrollments are fre- 
quent topics of interested debate. The 
question has often been asked, to what 
extent are such problems pertinent to 
planning for schools of business. Because 
of the current emphasis on natural 
sciences and the role of the liberal arts 
in the educational process, one might 
expect that enrollments would not in- 
crease as sharply in schools of business 
as in other colleges and that the prob- 
lems faced would be of lesser magnitude. 
That this view is not correct is suggested 
by a study of the enrollment figures of 
the Temple University School of Business 
and Public Administration. These data 
show that the demand for education in 
business fields is rising sharply, but not 
at the same rate at all levels or in all 
areas. 


A brief consideration of the fields and 
levels in which students are receiving 
their education for business during the 
1960-61 academic year suggests the 
nature of the problems which this school 
is likely to face in the near future, at 
least. Since the School of Business and 
Public Administration offers its pro- 
grams in (1) a full-time undergraduate 
curriculum leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science, (2) a curriculum of 
graduate education leading to the Master 
of Business Administration and (3) an 
evening part time program of under- 
graduate courses, the problems may be 
reviewed in terms of this classification. 


THE UNDERGRADUATE 
PROGRAM 


This program, among those named, has 
experienced the smallest change in en- 
rollment relative to the peaks which were 
experienced in the veterans’ period fol- 


*Louis T. Harms is the Assistant Dean of 
the Temple University School of Business 
and Public Administration and an Assistant 
Professor of Economics. 


lowing World War II. This division of 
the School of Business now has 1,245 
students enrolled for 1960-61. Rather 
than an increase, this is, in fact, a lower 
figure than the average number over 
the years 1955-59. 

However, the declining trend evident 
over this period seems to have come to 
an end. The total for 1959 and 1960 
are about the same, while from 1955- 
1959 the total, in line with national data 
for schools of business, declined steadily. 
Although freshman enrollment stood at 
310 in 1959-60 and is at the same level 
for 1960, a four-fold increase in applica- 
tions was experienced. It is felt that 
this means that future increases are to 
be expected and that the quality level 
will likely improve. Gradually, the 
school will begin to experience an in- 
crease in the pressure on its facilities 
as this trend continues. 


Among the explanations for the rise 
in number of applications is the fact 
that students compare the costs of edu- 
cation at various schools and then try 
to select that school with the lowest 
costs, quality and other considerations 
remaining the same. This helps to ex- 
plain the large and increasing numbers 
of students who apply to this school with 
advanced standing from other colleges 
and universities. In their letters of 
application students refer to the fact 
that they can no longer afford to live 
at a campus school or to pay the rela- 
tively high tuition costs. This year, for 
example, 56 students were admitted 
from 32 different colleges and universi- 
ties with credit granted for work done 
in those institutions. 

An analysis of the declines in enroll- 
ment and the apparent potential in- 
creases seem to show no real change in 
the distribution among the various cur- 
ricula. In order of importance, the fol- 
lowing have been, and appear still to 
be, the most frequent fields of concen- 
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tration: business administration (gen- 
eral business and management); ac- 
counting, preparation for law and 
marketing. 


THE GRADUATE PROGRAM 


Instead of the potential increases be- 
ginning to become apparent in the un- 
dergraduate division, heavy increases 
are now being experienced in the gradu- 
ate division. This division offers a 
program, mainly in the evening, which 
leads to the degree, Master of Business 
Administration. Seven hundred students 
with bachelors’ degrees from 124 col- 
leges, including 19 foreign universities, 
are in attendance this year, compared 
with about 600 in 1959-60. 


Many of these students are employed 
in the business world during the day 
and are working toward their degrees on 
a part-time basis in the evening. Per- 
haps this helps to account for the fact 
that at this level industrial management 
and accounting are the most frequent 
fields of concentration, followed by 
marketing and finance. 

The surging enrollment in the Gradu- 
ate Division is already giving rise to 
consideration of a revision of offerings, 
and a rethinking of requirements for 
faculty and space as well as of other 
problems associated with this growth. 


THE EVENING DIVISION 


This division of the School of Business 
and Public Administration offers courses 
for college credit to 2,850 students cur- 
rently enrolled for 1960-61. This repre- 


sents an increase of 450 compared with 
1959-60. It appears that a large pro- 
portion of the students in attendance 
are enrolled in courses which have some 
value in their occupations. For example, 
the enrollment of 600 students in courses 
in electronic data processing this year 
may be compared with the fact that this 
program was not in existence four years 
ago. Another example is the sponsor- 
ship by the Credit Management Associa- 
tion of Delaware Valley of students en- 
rolled in courses in credit and collections, 
credit problems and student analysis. 


The special interest of the students en- 
rolled in these and other courses has 
frequently led to a more general interest 
in self-improvement. The undergraduate 
Evening Division of the school also 
affords these and other students the 
chance to complete their work for their 
degrees, albeit over a considerably ex- 
tended period, while working during the 
day. 


CONCLUDING 
OBSERVATION 


The problems of the School of Busi- 
ness in meeting its present and future 
requirements for dealing with a rising 
tide of students and changing curricula 
demands are not significantly different 
from those of other schools. The faculty 
and the administration are now laying 
long-term plans for meeting the chal- 
lenge by (1) improving the curricula, 
(2) constructing a new building, and, 
(3) obtaining additional qualified faculty 
as they are required. 


‘ 


Philadelphia Business Index 


The September 1950 issue of the Bul- 
letin presented a new index of general 
business conditions in the City of Phila- 
delphia. This series, prepared and since 
maintained by Robert T. Kline, was de- 
signed to reflect economic activity 
exclusively within the boundaries of the 
City of Philadelphia. It was originally 
based upon a combination of statistical 
data representing (1) industrial electric 
power sales; (2) indexes of employment 
and employee-hours; (3) department 
store sales!; (4) bank debits?; and (5) 
total construction. Because the method 
of reporting certain data is under re- 
vision by the originating agencies, the 
change in average weekly hours worked 
and the monthly change in total employ- 
ment in the Philadelphia metropolitan 
area, both prepared by the Department 
of Research of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Philadelphia, have been substituted 
for (2) above. This is a temporary ex- 
pedient to maintain continuity of the 
index. The original data series will be 
restored after revision. 

The following table presents the index 
for the years 1939 through 1959, and by 
month from September, 1959.3 


1The revised index of Department Store 
Sales, published by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia, has been used in the 


composite index since October, 1951. Begin- 
ning September, 1957, the new seasonally 
adjusted Department Store Sales __ series 


(1947 = 100), published by the Philadelphia 
Federal Reserve Bank, has been used. See 
also footnote 4 to the Table following. 

2The revised Wholesale Price Index, all 
commodities, published by the BLS, is used 
beginning January, 1952 as a deflationary 
index for the Bank Debit Series. 

38Kline, Robert T., “A Measurement of 
General Business Conditions in the City of 
Philadelphia.” Economics and _ Business 
Bulletin, Temple University School of Busi- 
ness and Public Administration, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., September, 1950, pp. 33-40. 


Index of General Business Conditions, 
City of Philadelphia, 1947 = 100 


Year Index Month Index 
1939 13 1959 
Sept. «142.6 
1943 106 Nov. 188.63 
Dec 136.8 

106 

4 98 
1946 100 1960 
1947 100 Jan. 138.64 
1948 103 Feb. 136.0 
1949 97 Mar. 134.6 
1950 108 Apr. 139.0 
1951 111 May 141.3 
1952 June 138.9 
1953 119 July 140.9 
1954 119 Aug. 141.2p 
1955 124 Sept. 140.0e 
1956 128 
1957 130 
1958 128 
1959 138 


p = preliminary 


e = estimated. Based on currently pub- 
lished weekly indicators. 


1The large increase for May over April is 
primarily due to an increase in Commercial 
Power and Light Sales. In fact, this increase 
is further felt from June through September, 
in which latter month raw commercial pow- 
er and light saels reached an all-time high. 
The Edison Electric Institute attributes 
these new highs to increased use of air con- 
ditioning equipment because of unusually hot 
weather along with growth in demand. 


2The drop off in July is due to a severe 
decline in freight car loadings and construc- 
tion, apparently caused by the steel strike, 
which is also reflected in the data for the 
months from August to November. 


8The drop in November and December 1959 
is due primarily to the decline of two com- 
ponents in the series, Commercial Power 
Sales and Debits to Individual Accounts, 
after seasonal adjustment. Although textile 
production for the City is not a component 
part of the index, it may be noted that tex- 
tile producion declined greatly after seasonal 
adjustment, in November and December 1960. 
Freight car loadings increased to near highs 
for the year in these same months. 


4New indexes of seasonal variation have 
been computed and are being used (effective 
Jan., 1960) for Department Store Sales. 
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